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There is a story, first told I helleve by l&rk X^Taln, Tjfaich X have be- 
come fond of telllns. It is about a man uho sou{^t the gc*eatest general uho 
had ever lived. U^n inquiring as to inhere this individual mlgpit he found, 
he was told that the person he sou^t had died and gone to Heaven. At the 
Pearly {Sates he informed St. Peter of the purpose of his quest, whereupon 
Sto Peter pointed to a soul nearhy. ”But that,” protested the inquirer, 
"isnH the greatest of all generals. X knew that person when he lived on 
earth, and he was only a cobbler." ”X know that,” repl5.ed St« Peter, "but 
if he had been a general he would have been the gt'eatest of them all.” 

I suppose all of us have often wondered how many of our children as 
well as our students would have become what they didn’t, had only we end 
they recognised theix potential talents and nourished their realisation. 

Oxtt* task as parents and edxicators is not to recognise creative *telent 
after it has come to esqpression, but either throu^ our insist or through 
the use of validated predictors to discover talent when it is still potential 
and to provide that kind of social climate and educational environment which 
will facilitate its development and expression, 

My first task, before I can begin to discuss with you the implications 
of research on the creative person, for the identification and encouragement 
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of creative potential ie to say uhat I think creativity is, since 

creativeness has been so variously defined end described* As I see it, 

? ' ?* 

true creativity fulfulls at least three conditions. It involves a response 
that is novel or at least statistically infrequent. But novelty or origln- 
allly of thouf^t and action, while a necessary aspect of creativity, is not 
sufficient. If a response is to lay claiia to being a pax*t of the creative 
process, it oust to some extent be adaptive to, or of, reality. It xaust 



serve to solve a problem, fit a situation, or in some sense correlate with 
reality. And, thirdly, true creativity involves an evaluation and elabora- 
tion of the original insist, a sustaining and developing of it to the full. 

What X am suggesting is that creativity is a process which has a time 
dimension, and which involves originality, adaptiveness, and realization. 

It may be brief as in the ^am session of a ^aaz band or it may involve a 
considerable span of years os was required for Darwin’s creation of the 



theory of evolution. 

^ere are distinguishable stages or phases of creativity: (l) a 

per iod of preparation during which one acquires the skills and techniques 
and discipline and the elements of experience which make it possible for one 
to pose a problem to himself, (2) a period of concentrated effort to solve 
the problem, which may be suddenly solved without much delay or difficulty, 
but which perhaps more often involves so much frustration and tension and 
discomfort that o\it of sheer self-protection one is led to (3) a period of 
withdrawal from the problem, a psychological going-out-of-the-f ield, a 
period of renunciation of the problem or recession from it, (4) a period of 
insist accompanied by the exhilaration, glow, and elation of the tnsicfhtful 
experience, and (5) a period of verification, evaluaticKi and elaboration 
of the insist which one has experienced. 
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!Ehe process has heen veXl described by Bertrand HusceXl who has written 
thaty **In »3i creative work that 3C have done^ what has cooe first is a prob- 
lem, a puzzle Involving discoicfort. Then comes concentrated voluntary 
application entailing great effort. After this a period without conscious 
thou^t, and finalily a solution bringing with it the complete plan of a 
book. This last stage is usually sudden, and seems to be the important 
moment for subsequent achievement.** (Quoted from Hutchinson, 1939)- 

The process of creativity is for most people not so easily come hy os it 
is for Bertrand Russell, nor are all of its phases easy to endure. We should, 
perhaps then, be prepared to discover that those \mo have high creative po- 
tentiGtl as well as those who have demonstrated true creativity will show a 
disposition to undertake problems where the degree of difficulty and frus- 
tration is £p:eat, but "there the drive to’vJard completion or accomplishment 



is persistently strong. 

Whatever lig^t I shall be able to shed upon the problem of creativity 
comes in the main IVom findings of researches carried on iii the Institute 
of Personality Assassisent and RescaJ/ch on the Berkeley campus of the 
University of Ce^ifomia. 

In these investigations of creative work and creati\’e workers in the 



arts, sciences, and professions, ^hich have been aided by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, we have been seeking to discover those 
characteristics which differentiate highly creative individuals ITom less j 

original and creative persons, and \hich distinguish creative people in 
one field from those in others; Investigating the processes whereby fresh j 

insights arise, inventive solutions are achieved, and new media for artis- 
tic expression are discovered; and searching those aspects of the life j 



situation or social and culturaJ. milieu of individuals which facilitate 
or inhibit the appearance of creative thought and action. 
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Ib -bhsea iiiv’estigailons vva er:mlc<y 'i&cxb co:^iu to l}a kno'm cis 'one 

X';.9\‘'A?.od« dtSt^Li'CoIrB.'O i,;.:Otf:D'i 0!. )jr-y^U;;.CvlOiv,.'AiB»L ','.ia wh-'.'u.ii 

-..as a^veloped la -Kie Office of ftriAtsgie duriug ^forld XX for 

whs purr.000 of s'hr.fp'iiir?, iViVictioBAnp O'.!'.’ >'■'./. g.'o;i.p .?.ndiv.’.av.i 3 i.s « 

Its escontial featvra fo ttat parsons ts st^iafed ore broi^glrt to- 

gctllGjT for BQV&TOfl. dc^yO at an aGl!i3S/A;!.'C;.ri& Ca,i.’G0r^ ■r-juort; LiiOV Ac-OOi- it.-,. ial CS'~..i2 

o-i^ier and irf-ifi stciff iroiisjsro^ and paa'ifo;l:^sto in. a oorleo of e:cpe:;iiieats* 
p3ye]io3.ostCi''fi. tc-stfp, and ;lntorva.e-;-'r. co-noi’Iiiy tlio life history o^nd. praxes- 
oionp-X c-osTeero In ordca? to v;adoT%ato,n'-i ti'i-.- -iov^sj-cp-rrcnt. anc;. i'.y.no'0.xcn.i-.u3 oa. 
hi^ily effective asici creative x>2rsons vre be.lievs it is necassarjr to obsei'vsj 
atxd if possible to Kjeasure, just as aspects of personality as one csa;» 
ojid it is for this pi22*pose that the vai’lsd^ aultidijneiisional obser® 

vational and testing prcced'ures of personality 6.ssessi2erit have tjeeu developed 
and are being used in the Xiictitute’s stucy of creative psx’sons* 

As repx’essntatives of artistic creativity ve have assessed poets^ 
novelists, ess&yifits; as representatives of scientific creativrfcy, engineers, 
research seie5it.lsts and iiii?sntors, sBd as representatives of creativilgr 
^jliich is both, sciaitifio and artistic, ve Iwe clicsea to i;orh xfi'Hti njatheaatl- 
cians an.d architects. Thus ve shcull he in a position to say soaiatbing about 
t7h.D.t characterises tlie creative vosdier 2;ost generally , regardless of nis spe- 
cial field of endca'/cr and type of creat.ivity, as ^rsll as being able oo de— 
liiisatc the characfcei'.lstios of the creative ^rorkcr and his 3 S)de of vforfc in 
each of the arecus stnd 3 .ed. 

Today, hoifover, X siia 3.1 lissiit ry ro 2 a£a*lc 3 to presenting a fetT of the 
njost salient charactes'istics of £ill the ci:*eative groups ¥3 have o'ov.di.ed., 
ei7\p bas i?.ing vjhat is sjost generally true of creative persons, and ou^eswing 
ways in ^ihich ve sai{^.t msrture creativity, ^hile it is still potential, by 
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ourselves creating social enviroaioeats and intellectual climates which are 
appropriate to the encouragement of creative tedent and its realization. 

1. X shall begin by reporting what you all Jmow, namely, that creative 
persons are intelligent. But this, X believe, is not the znost important 
thing to say about them. It is not surprising that no feeble-minded sub- 
jects turned up in any of our samples, but it is worthy of note that in our 
various ^oups, intelligence (as usasured by the Tenma Ctoncept ^fe^stery Test ) 
is not significantly correlated with creativity. Aiaong creative sr-chitects 
the correlation of the two variables is -.08, among research scientists 
-o07, values not significantly different froai zero. 

Obviously this does not mean that over the whole range of creative 
endeavor there is no relation between intelligence and creativity. Xt sig- 
nifies rather that a certain amount of intelligence is req,uired for creatlv- 
iiy, but beyond that point being more or less intelligent does not determine 
the level of a person’s creativeness, and the level of intelligence required 
for creativity is sometiaes surprisingly low. 

^at is ssore important then the level of Intelligence as measured by 
an intelligence test is the effectiveness with which one uses whatever in- 
telligence he has. In a study of leisure-time inventors X discovered that 
the inventor who held more patents than anyone else in the group earned a 
score of 6.0 on the Termcoi Concept !fetstery Test ! (ly way of coaparison, 
average scores on this test are for creative writers 1^6, research scientists 
118, architects 113, Air Force captains 60.) Let me hasten to add, thou^, 
idiat these are not IQs, and, obviously, the inventor In question is not so 
duxob as his score of 6 would suggest. 

The Terman Concept !^3tery Test j which consists of Synonyms-Antonyms 
(essentially a vocabulary test of intelligence) and Analogies (a test of 
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word knowledge^ general inforznation and reasoning ability) is scored number 
ri^t answers minus number wrong answers. One guesses on such a test 
Tdien he is not certain of his answer is apt to be penalized, and will, of 
course, bs penalized if his guess is wrong. Xf , for exasiq^e, we count 
only the correct responses which our inventive inventor gave, he Eicores 
87 rather than 6 1 He clearly has a fair amount of correct knowledge which 
he can record, but also a good deal of \^’ong information which he does not 
hesitate to give. Ke thus reveals in taking an intelligence test a willing- 
ness to take a chance, to try anything that mi^t work, and this attitude 
also characterizes him in his inventive activity. He is typical of nany 
who make up for what they lack in verbal intellectual giftedness with a 
hifi^i level of energy, a kind of cognitive flescibility which enables them to 
keep coming at a problem with a variety of techniques from a varie'Sy of angles; 
and being confident of their ultimate success, they persevere until they arrive 



at a creative solution. 

!Cbls kind of person should remind us that creative giftedness is not to 
be equated with hlfi^h verbal Intelligence, and while the creativity of such per- 
sons may not be of the hipest order, it is nevertheless worthy of respect 
and encouragement. Xt is easy to be Isapatient with persons of this type, 
but patient waiting for their solutions and sympathetic understanding of 
their persistence in arriving at them may well result in the appearance of 
creative behavior in the most unlikely individuals. 

For those, on the other hand, Tiho are tnily intellectually gifted, I 
believe there is nothing which will so much contribute to their creativity 
as holding for them the hipest standards of performance €ind repeatedly 
setting problems for them or, better still, encouraging them to set 
problems for themselves that are on the borderline of the limits of their 
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'oer^ormuncG • xJOfrli ^us't i;I*iis si^.s o^ i*rusoracloJi^ \fiiA:ti evory bio Oj. 
one’s obility Is ?eq.uiiT;d is the best xvsy X knox? to :j?£a:iiBise the creatlve- 
ness of solixtions which will he achieved. 



2« Ci'eative persons ore original. ^iJhis statement will stz’Si^e you as 
a tsu^»logy if^ like masiy^ you conceive creativity to ba esseatially a 
3 Battcr of novelty or origiuulity of rospouse . l?ith such a notion X wouXa 
strongly disa^'ee, for, as X have s]l 2 *eaay indicated, originality as X see 

it, is on3^«’ a part of true crsativenecs . 

Originality of response, if we focus upon that for the moriieat, has two 
aspects which must be dJLstinguished: the auantity or number of origirua 

responses uhicli one can givs vs. the quality or goodness of the responses. 

Xn our Investigations we find that, in general, those x*io are most fluent 
in suggesting new solutions tend also to come up vrith the better ones. l!he 
quantity and quality of origincil responses co%*relste t.53 1® ^he test 
(Consequences) and +*78 in another (Unusual Uses). 

These cesreJ^tions are low encu^, however, to suggest, and indeed this 
Is our finding, that sojeo persons tend to nsaUa sirnsny original responses which 
are not very good, xfnile others lealoB fewea? but generally better or more 



fitting ones. 

©less findings point to individual d3.fferences 3u creativity, soine 
persons being strong in ;)ust those aspects of the creative process in xdiich 
others ere wreak. The implications ere obvious: there is no single method 

for nurturing creativity; p^^ocedures end •proQsms must he tailor-Sffitae if 
not for Individuia students at least for the different types of student- 

T6 nurture the fullest creativity in those aost fertile vltli new ideas 
greater esg^asls laust be placed upon seeking the Indications and deeper 
mesnings and possibilities inherent in every idea. This is a matter of 
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pursuing ideas in depth and with scope, not criticizing and rejecting \diich 
is 80 easy to do and which is so crippling to creativity. Insights, however 
fresh and clever they ussy seem, do not enter the stream of creative solutions 
to important problems unless their consequences are tested in application 
and revised and extended to meet the requirements of the situation for which 
they were first devised. VJhat I am suggesting is that inere fluency in un- 
usual ideas will not alone make for fresh end creative solutions to problems, 
but in some persons rather for **freshnecs’* in its worst sense. 

Getzels and Jackson (Creativity and Intelligence, jgime, Oct. 19^0) 
cite the story given by one of tlieir subjects in response to a pictisre as 
evidence of creatvity (albeit ci*eativi1y which they concede might drive a 
teacher dot1^)« TOie story reads as follows: ”This man is flying back from 

Reno where he has just won a divorce from his wife. He coiidn’t stand to 
live with her anymore because she wore so much cold cream on her face at 
night that her head would slide across the pillow and hit him in the head. 

He Is now contemplating a new sldd-proof face cream.” 

Getaels )snd Jackson X would not interpret this story as indica- 
tive of ”a mind that solves problems by striking out in new directions.” 

Such ITesh ideas as one finds in this story are not likely to lead to 
creative solutions, fer they reveal too much freshness for freshness *s sake, 
too much striving for shock effect and insufficient concern for reeli'^ 
problems. Students \rith this kind of originality, T^hlch I refuse to call 
creativity, need to be taught to pay more attention to the demands of 
reali-^ and to sacrifice some of their fluency for greater attention to 
the quality and appropriateness of their ideas. 

On the other hand, students who have few original ideas, but u su all y of 
a high order of excellence, may well be encouraged to seek to Increase their 
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output. !Chese tend to be the rather shy, withdrawn, asore introverted per- 
sons. They icore than the fluent individual are In need of understanding 
encouragessent, if their or5.ginal ideas are to be caade loiown to others* 
3 Cndeed, there is soiae evidence to suggest that persons who produce few 
original ideas but of unlfoncCly hi^ quality, actually experience saany 
iBore ideas than they are \d.Hing to xatdse public. 

3 . Creative persons ore independent in thoxx^^t and action, and these 
traits are so characteristic of them it is difficult to believe that they 
xTsre acquired after the school year’s. According to their am reports this 
independence of spii’it was already theirs in hi^ school though tending to 
increase in college and thereafter. 

One can we*?J. believe that niany creative students chafe under the disci- 
pline and cSToup activities and requirements of the clafjsrooa. It is not 



that they are lasy, or that their level of aspiration is low, or that in 
their rebellious attitudes they are "rebels without a cause.” The problem 
(if we permit it to become a problem) derives from their hi^ level of ener- 
gy which they seek to channel into independent, non-group-coordiiiated 
striving for e:dn*emely hig^ goals of achievensnt ^Aiich they set for them- 
selves and which may well conflict wi.th those goals which are set for the 
group. 

Since it is a fundenjsutal characteristic of creative subjects that they 
are stron^y inotivated to achieve in situations in \7hich independence of 
thou^t and action are called for and ha^;e iraich less interest in or notiva- 
t 5 .on to achieve in situations wiiich demand confox^nlng behavior, X can only 
conclude that teachers wlio are genuinely interested in nurturing creativity 
must be prepared to graut icore autonomy to their abler students and even 
reward them for beha.viors which at times may he distxirbing of classroom 
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For the most port^ thou^, sturlents vdLth creative potential vlU not 
so much actively disrupt classroom act 5 .vities as they »rill passively and 
at tiises stubbornly ^ resist efforts to inte^'atc them into the group. Not 
infrequently students of creative potential, concerned with their own e::- 
periences of both inner life and outer T^rld, jsore introvert than extrovert, 
and more Isolate than social, will pursue projects of their own isaking. 

Here one coiiies up against the paradox and the problem that at the 
time when increasing emphasis is being placed on the identification aiid de- 
velopment of creative talent which deicasids that the student be given more 
individual treatiaent, if not attention, the student-teacher ratio both in 
school and college is dioost certainly hound to worsen as a result of the 
explosion in population. 

A partial answer may lie in the use of autorsited teaching techniques 
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i^lch have the saei'it that they permit the student to pace himself. ®tse very 
personality of the potentially creative student is alsaost ideally suited to 
self-instruction. At this suggestion X can hear howls of protest that it 
is Just the creative student with his disposition to separateness and alone- 
ness who needs for his otm sake and for his healthy psychological development 
the special personal ministrations of another human being, his teacher, and 
22ore association with his pCi^rs if lie is to develop into a well-rounded person < 



TO this I can only answer that inany of the highly crea,tive persons we 
have seen are not especially Tjell-rounded. They have one-sided interests, 
and sharp edges to their porsojialities, ana mrked peaks and dips on their 
personality- test profiles, tfe will not create our able students in the image 
of the highly creative person if we alwa; s Insist upon their being well- 
rounded. 
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Here we come fcvce to race with a sharp coaflict of values in our society 
and in our schools today: the emphasis.^ on the one haadi, upon tosetherness, 
the integration of the individual into the group and its actlv-ities, good 
group dynamics, and smooth inter-persozial relations 5 and on the other hand, 
the nurturing of creative talent® 

All our evidence points to the incompatahility of these opposed values 
and gosilSo On one test of interpersonal behavior the subjects of a nation- 
wide sample of creative architects re\^aled even less desire to be included 
in group activities than that expressed by the naval and civilian personnel 
who volunteered to the Fllsworth Station outpost in Antarctica during 
the ICnternatlonal Geophysical Year ® 

It is conceivable, of course, that outstandingly creative persons de« 
velop their desire for aloneness and time apart from others for contemplative 
thinking as a result of the strong distaste for group participation which 
they acquired in being forced Into ©roup activities® Xf this were indeed 
the case, we might be depriving our able young people of much of their 
zQOtivation for creative activity if we were to free them from participation 
la group activities and to grant them na:>re time for their individual pur- 
suits, including learning. This, X must say, seems unlil^ely to me and so 
X continue to think that one of the best methods for nurturing creativity 
is to de-eiaphasize group partieix^tion with its demands for conformity and 
to provide maximum opportunity for the able student to work out his own 
interests ® 

Xh recent years, it has been fashionable in industry, end in soa» 
schools, to tliinlc that "brain-storming” is one of the uBore effective ways 
to stimulate fresh and creative thinking. The nethod consists in having 
persons in a group suggest ideas in as rapid succession as possible. Under 
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the rules of the gaxoe criticism is tahoo. VTild Ideas ore irelcome. Quantity 
is souf^t^ thou^ there is some atteimpt to build upon end iinprove each 
other’s suggestions- But a recent controlled study ( 2 J 0 ylor, Berry, and 
Block, 1957) has found that this type of &ro\xg process does not yield 
propol^tionately more ideas, Jitore unicjue ideas, or Ideas of higher quality. 

In fact, it appears that the grov^ process under these conditions actually 
inhibits creative thinking. 

It is not easy for a teacher or for anyone else who has always to deal 
with groups of individuals to welconse non-conforming behavior, and this is, 
of course, especially anxiety provoking for the inexperienced person. It 
is not non-conformity as such that is deserving of respect or even of accep- 
tance, and certainljr not non-conforsaity for non-conformity’s sake which ends 
by being confoz’snlty in reverse, but rather that kind of non-conforming, in- 
dependent behavior which is an exp£*ession of the whole-hearted commitment 
of the individual to truly creative goals. 

4 . Creative persons are especially open to experience both of the 
inner self and of the outer world. As bcti^en perceiving (becoming aware 
of something) and judging (coining to a conclusion about something) creative 
persons are on the side of perception, open to and receptive of experience 
and seeking to know as much as possible about life. 

*Che perceptive attitvsde expresses itself in curiosity, and is the hall- 
mark of an inquiring mind. The open mind can, of course, become cluttered, 
and may, until it goes to work ordering the multipllci-iy of experiences 
^ich It has admitted, reveal a good deal of disorder. And having to deal 
with confusion and disorder in one^s own mind may be sufficient cause for 
anxiety, and especially so for the young until they have found higher order 
integrating and reconciling principles. 
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At such times a parent or a teacher or a friend may he of the greatest 
help In coaamnlcating an empathic understanding of the turmoil going on in 
the youngster and in conveying to him a quiets even unspoSssn confidence 
that the anxiety which he is experiencing will pass. 

The other way, tlie non-creative way, is the rigid control of e3q>erience 

repressing impulse and Imagery, hllnding oneself to great areas of experience, 
and never coming to know oneself. 

To grow creatively is not the easiest way to develop, and for some it 
may be too risky and dangerous an undertaking. Those vbo succeed reveal a 
richness and actualiaatlon of the self which the Judgmental person, who in 
the extreme case prejudges experience and thus becomes the prejudiced person, 
can never achieve. J4>re than most, creative persons are able to recognize 
arid give e:i^esslon to most aspects of inner experience and chcsracter, in*- 
eluding the feminine in the case of the male and the masculine in the case 
of the female, admitting into consciousness and behavior much which others 

would repress, integrating reason and passion, and reconciling the rational 
and irrational. 



Young adolescents obviously will not often show these traits which are 
so characteristic of the mato’e creati^/c person. I-Sjreover, it can be safely 
assumed that many j^uagsters i/ho will eventually be characterized by these 
traits are, during adolescence, troubled and disturbed, experiencing con- 
flicts of role, crises in religious belief, uncertainty with respect to a 
uwltlplicity of possible life goals, and so on. 

Xt is In respect to this aspect of creativity— the openness to exper- 
ience end the necessity of finding integrating and reconciling syiifljols- 



that the subUest and wisest skills of the parent and teacher as counselor 
are needed. B^r own thou^t is that when such counsel can 
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inconsplcuoixsly or casually in the directing of the teenager to more and 
more sources of knowledge out of which he can find the answers which he 
needs it will be most conducive to his creative developments Such non- 
directive counseling is not suited to all students y but it is^o I believe ^ 
the type of guidance Indicated for those with creative potential c 

Creative persons are intuitive » Having stressed the perceptive- 
ness of the creative person ^ X woitld no'^'f o/jipnuo’iss <‘hc ivis-'i'iin.lve *13. u five of 
his perceptions. In perceiving one can focus ’opc-n what Is yielded by ^che 
senses, the sense-perception of things as tliey e-roy the facts; and in the 
extreme case one can imimag 3 ,natively remain s-fcuak there., bo^nid to the stimiv 



lus, the presented materiel ov the slT>u^.t..ion«. ^feis X sliiill i;sll sense* 
perception o Or one may in any perception be imaginati’^/ely rjore alert and 
responsive to the deeper jBeanings, the xs^llc 3 tion%s.^ and tns possiDi3,itxes 
for use or action of that vmicli is exi>£rienrsd by way of the senses. ©i5,s 
innasdiate grasping of the reel, as a-v. u £2 eysDo.i.ic br5.uges between Wiia<, 

is and what can bC;. X shall call lntuitive>-t:erceptdon. 

One TiTOuld. ey^geot eraati've porsoiivS not to ha stimulus- and objecl^bomid 
but alert, to the as-yat-not-rsallJiady in ether 'woi'ds^ chan'scterised by 
intuitive—pesi'cexstlou o And that is exSsCfejy wnat we find, them no oe in all 
our studies o 

Whether the disposition to sense-perception or to intuitive-perception 
is constitutionally or temperamentally detenained X cannot say with certain* 
ty» It is Ejy ijiipression that the pi^eference in perception is at leavst in 
part so determined, but I al.so believe ths^j Ihs style of one s percept jwons 
can also, at let?rSt> in x^s-rt, be 3.earned oiici tra-insac 

Rote-learning, learnjjxg of facts for iiiheir c^m sake, repea^jed drilll of 
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looterlal^ too imzch oinphasls xipon facts \mrelatcd to other f^ts, and ex» 
cesslve concern with menjorizlng, can ell strengthen end reinforce sense- 
perception. On the other handji emphasis upon the ti‘ansfer of training 
from one subject to another^ the searching for cosamon principles in terzns 
of which facts from quite different domains of Imowledise can be related^ 

I 

the stressing of analogies^ and similes^ and it^taphors^ a seeking for 
syiobolic equivalents of experience in the widest possible nuaiber of sensory 
and imaginal isodalities^ exercises in ixsaginative play^ training in retreat- 
ing from the facts in order to see them in larger perspective and in relation 
to more aspects of the larger context thus achieved; these and still other 
encases in learning ^/ouldji 1 believe, strengthen the disposition to 
intuitive-perception as well as Intuitive thinking. 

Xf the widest possible relationships among facts are to be established, 
if what Bruner (19^) has called the structure of knowledge is to be gasped, 
it is necessary that the student have a large body of facts which he has 

■4' 

learned as well as a large array of reasoning skills which he has £^teredo j 

Ibu will see, then, that what X am proposing is not that in teaching we 
should neglect acute and accurate sense-perception, but that we should use 
that to build upon, leading the student always to on intuitive understanding 
of that T^ich he experiences. 

6. ^e creative person has strong theoretical and aesthetic interests. 

On a test of values, the Allport- Vex*aon-Iiindzey Study of Values ^ ^diich aeEis- 
ures in the individual the relative strength of the theoretical, the economic, 

j 

the aesthetic, the social, the political, and the religious values as des- 
cribed by the German psychologist and educator, Eduard Spranger, all of our 
creative subjects hold xoost dear the theoretical and aesthetic values. 
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A prizing of theoretical values is con^uent vith a preference for in- 
ttiitive-percGption^ for both orient the person to seek sonie deeper or more 
meaningful reality ’t^ich lies beneath or beyond that ;^ich is actually j 

I 

\ 

XKTesent to the senses « Both set one to seek truth resides not so 

much In things in themselves as in the relating of them one to another in 

I 

terms of identities and differences and la terms of over-riding principles 
of stnxctural and functional relationships. 

•Cheoretical interests are carried largely in abstract and symbolic j 

terms. 3Ch science, for example, they cheaige the ^jorld of phenomenal appear- 

j 

ances into a world of scientific constructs. 

One is not on such firm ground in dealing with theoretical concepts and 

i 

issties as one is in dealing with concrete objects. Accordingly, to be forced 

to deal with ideas rather thaex things can be an anxiety provoking experience 

for the student. Here the role of the parent and teacher in helping the ^ 

youngster to gain self-confidence in dealing with ’’theory” rather than with 

’’fact” can be of the greatest isqaortance. A concern with theoretical ideas 

\ 

will appear as ”unreallstic" to less gifted and tourer-minded students 
(and, of course, there is a sense in Which they are rigtht). l!hose who are 
developing such interests msy ex^rience another source of insecuril^; the 
at-tiises hostile and rejecting attitudes of their less gifted peers. At 
such t iia& a they may find themselvas more extreme ’’isolates” than even they 
wish to be. The parent or teacher who in his or her own mature and effective 
person shows a hl^ evaliiation of the theoretical provides the young person 
with a model with which he can identify and thus helps him more confidently 
to permit within himself the development of his own theoretical interests. 

i 

Altbou^ there may appear to be some conflict between the theoretical 
value with its cognitive and rational concern with truth and the aesthet5.c 
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vfiLlue Trlth Ita 'ioncsrn with fora and oeauty? these two values, as aDa-eady 
indicated, are the t'5’.^ strongest values in our cn-eative subjects « ®iat 'ohey 
are both emphasil.sscl suggests that ior the t.ru3^ creative person the solution 
of a problea: is xioi:. sufficient; there is th<3 further der^aad that it ba elegante 
igjhe aesthetic viewijoint permeates of th-'! work of a creative p;ersoii, and 
it should find eoqn'esslon in ths presentation of aD. subjects if creativity 
Is to he riurt^friTsd in the home ami in the school c Aesthetic v^uies are 
stressed in art and music and perhaps to a lessei* degsi*ee in tne langv^sge 
arts; it is no less l 5 nport£iit that they be rscogJiised and empshasiaed in 
matheumtics, in physics and chemstiy,, in histey* in shop worl:.-«=»indesd, in 



alJ. subjects. 



^ of a fcotnota, it should he noted that the economic '/alue is the 
least 'esteemsd \>u3a:.c of most of ou:c creative subjects » X shaU believe that 
society and the sc1-aoo1s are really coiuisltted to the iiurl;u2‘ins of ereafeivi*«iy 
whsn^ if nol*. in substitution for B^isiness Sducatloii Bsy at least along with 
it an Arfe and Science Education Pay' is established, -iceachsrs to 

have a restimaation of their aesthetic and theoretical interests and values 
tlurou^ participation in programs prepared cccoressly for ehoia by the ai“t 

centers and the reseexch Lshor at cries of the coissunlty« 

fhe creative person has a strong sense of destiny which includes a 
degt^ee of resoluteness and alidost ine-v'itably e ^.leasm^e of egotisia- But ov-r 
and above these traits there is a belief in the foregone certainty of the 
worth and validity of his C 5 :’eative ef fox-dps, Tlris is not to say that our 
creative subjects have been spa:?ed periods of fjnistration and depression 
when bloc)ced in their creative stri\n*.ngo but only that overriding chese 
moods has been an unquestioning cojiimitnisnt ix> ‘their creative endeavor « 
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Another, probably related, characteristic of the creative person is 
that he hnoi?s who he is, where he \mitz to so, and what he wants to achie-ve* 
In Erikson*s ( 1950 ) phrase, the creative person has solved the problem of 
his own identity. 

In Erihson's theory of ego development, however, the major problem of 
puberty and adolescence is to find ore ’’ s own identity instead of losing 
oneself in a diffusion of conflicting roles. 

Ego-identity end sense of destiny, thou^ characteristic of the nsature 
creative person, are not often lihely to characterise even the zaost able 

students whom on other grounds we mey believe to have great creative poten- 

> 

tial. One of our creative architects had already at the age of four decided 
that he ^?ould become an architect; but he was the escceptlon. It was much 
s»re common to find our cr@at5.ve subjects struggling irith the identity prob- 
lem during the high school years, in conflict about /bheisselves and their life 
goals, sad even ’troubled by the fsat that they possessed so many skills and 
interests. As a consequence they were pulled in many directions, and tempted 
by the possibility of several quite different careers. ^Ihat the student 
needs in the face of such conflicts is a tolerance for ambiguity, and support 
in rexsaining tentative with respect to his life cas'eer and in resisting the 
dangers of premature closure which may cut off forever certain avenues of 
future development. Some of our cx*eative subjects found their identity in 
high school, others not until after college. 

Our several investigations suggest that there is no domain of Inter- 
action het^Teen student and teacher in *i^ich the teacher can so effective3y 
nurture the creative potential of the student as in supporting him in his , 
tentativeness end openness to career possibilities and in protecting him 
from pressures to solve prematisrely his identity problem. 
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Parents often enou^ play an iniportsnt role in shaping the identities 
which their children achieve, but with respect to the career asjject of the 
identity and whetlier it is followed creatively or in a banal fashion, the 
life histories of our sub;3@cts testify repeatedl^^^ to the si@^ importance 
of some one teacher during the high school or college years. 

TOiis teacher by his or her devotion to a field of study, exhibiting the 
excitement and satisfaction which coxae from a deep absorpt5.on in its problems 
and its challenges, stirring the imagination of the student by a clear exposi- 
tion of the structure of Imowledge in the subject, end seeking to respond 
creatively to its still unsolved problems offers the student a model with 
which he can identify. Often it is not the profession of teaching with which 
the identification is made but the field of study which is tau^.t with so 
much skill, and devotion, and excitement, or the professional field to which 
it may later lead, e.g., medicine or law, and a host of others. 

Rrom obsei’vation of this kind of instructor, a ti*ue exemplar* the 
student learns soioetliing of the delict end Joy and fresh insists which 
oosse from confidence in one”s abilities and in the exercising of one’s skills, 
and is motivated to acquire through study and hard work the laaowledge, skills, 
and competence which alone providci ©rounds for a coiafidexit setting for one- 
self of ever more difficult problems in the field of one’s interest. 

5he parent or teacher wiio does not try to force interest but rather en- 
courages the youngster to explore many different paths until he has found the 
right one for himuself will have contributed far more than he or she will ever 
kxiow to the sense of destiny x^ich \?ill characterise this person '?ihen even- 
tually he realises that creativity \^rhich ttbs only a potentiality ^xithin him 
when he \ms seeking to find his identity during his hij^ school and college 
years. 
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Finally^ there is an iroplicatlon 'Kbioli has rwrx throu^ all of Jiy 
remarks. Perhaps hy \icy of smssBxy it shotdd he rcade explicit. It is 
that the parent or teacher who woiild nurture creativity in others cai 
best do so hy being himself a creative person. 

remarks have been general in ch&x‘aeber. I have not sought to 
suggest the specific technicjues in the several subject areas which mi^t 
be used to nurture the creativity of able youngsters. You will know 
more about these than I do. I would hopSj however^ that Ey observations 
suggest that sozbc techniques of Instruction and some home and educa- 
tional environments may be bettsi’ suited than others to nurture the 
several aspects of the creative process and the traits of personality 
which seem to be most conducive to creative striving and to creative 
achievement. 
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